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The Rochester Institute of Technology is a privately 
endowed non-profit-making technical institute with 
departments of instruction as follows: 


APPLIED ART MECHANICAL 

CHEMISTRY PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY 
ELEcTRICAL PUBLISHING AND PRINTING 
Foop ADMINISTRATION RETAILING 


‘ The Institute is well known for its pioneer work in 
the training of young men and women for the retail field. 
Since 1923 specialized courses have been offered to 
qualified young people. 


The present three-year cooperative program has been 
in Operation since 1928, and today graduates of these 
courses are employed in positions of responsibility in 
many kinds of retail work. This program offers three 
specializations: Retail Distribution, the general train- 
ing course directed to positions in merchandising, per- 
sonnel, advertising, and small store management; Cos- 
tume Art and Retailing, emphasizing work in women’s 
clothing and accessories as related to the retail field; 
Interior Decoration and Retailing, specializing in home 
furnishings and customer advisory work in solving 
decorating problems. This booklet is directed to those 
young men and women interested in the Interior Decora- 
tion and Retailing course. 


For further information address 
THe CounseLor, DEPARTMENT OF RETAILING 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Rocuester 8, New York 
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This is the eleventh in a series of vocational 
guidance pamphlets prepared by the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology for the use of high school 
seniors and others who have an interest in the inte- 
rior decoration field. Parents and vocational guid- 
ance counselors will find this booklet, as well as 
others in the series, of great value in counseling 
students. 


The Institute is grateful to a number of people in 
the interior decoration field who have been exceed- 
ingly helpful in reading the material and offering 
suggestions. Among them were Mrs. Elizabeth 
Burris-Meyer, Associate Art Director and Fabric 
Editor, Simplicity Pattern Co., New York; Mrs. 
Florence Spiehler Cook, Instructor, Art Institute of 
Chicago, and counselor, interior decoration depart- 
ment of architectural firms, Chicago; Mr. J. E. 
Floberg, Merchandise Manager, Home Furnishings 
Division, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Miss Gladys Miller, decorating consultant, 
New York; Mr. Ross Stewart, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Interior Decoration, W. and J. Sloane, New 
York; and Mrs. Maud Holland Loyd, New York. 
In particular, the assistance of Miss Edwina B. 
Hogadone, Counselor of the Retailing Department 
of the Institute has been of great value. 


Jean MacCargo Stampe, the author of this bulle- 
tin is instructor in Interior Decoration courses in 
the Retailing Department. 
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A CAREER IN.... 
Interzor Decoration 


Choosing the right career is a major problem with young men and 
women today. The factors which need to be considered differ with each 
field but the purpose of this booklet is to discuss those factors which 
deal with the field of interior decoration. 


Your personal growth and development in any line of work depends 
upon a number of factors, including: 


1. The state of development of the field; its newness, the number of 
workers needed, opportunities for immediate growth, and its future. 
The individual may not be able to control this factor, but he can be 
enterprising in discovering the most suitable phase of this work 
for him. 


2. The second consideration is your native competence and ability 
together with the quality and extent of your training. 
Although it may be impossible to modify one’s native competence 
and ability, an individual can do much to increase his value or 
usefulness through wise selection of training media and through 
effort to get the most from that training. 


3. Your personality, including particularly the ability to get along 

with people, interest in and enthusiasm for the work, and drive or 
determination to make good in it. 
Personality can be developed if there is a willingness to face facts 
and a determination to do something about them. The development 
of a well-balanced, unified personality is of greater importance than 
the development of any single trait to the exclusion of others. 


4. Opportunities or chances which come to you. 
It is true that these factors cannot usually be controlled, however, 
it is possible to prepare oneself so that when they do come, one will 
be considered for a possible opening. In addition, if the individual 
is prepared for this opportunity, he can carry on effectively and hold 
the gain which has been achieved in carrying him toward his ob- 
jective. 
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Young men and women who are interested in this field will find a 
variety of jobs requiring widely diverse talents. The following outline 
groups these jobs under seven major headings. 


1. *DESIGNING INTERIOR DECORATION SCHEMES 
a. For a department store 
1) As head of the department 
2) As a member of the staff 
b. For a specialty store 
c. For a studio 
d. For a manufacturer 


2. MAKING OR PRODUCING INTERIOR DECORATION MERCHANDISE 
a. For individuals—custom work 
1) For yourself, your family or your friends 
2) For customers—work room set-up 
b. For a manufacturer 


3. BUYING AND SELLING INTERIOR DECORATION MERCHANDISE 
a. Asa salesperson, in a retail store, decorating studio, or for a manu- 


facturer 
b. As a personal shopper 
c. Asa buyer 


d. As an adviser or counselor 


4. ADVERTISING OR PROMOTING INTERIOR FASHIONS 

a. For a store 
1) As a copywriter 
2) As a promotion specialist, locally, or in the field 
3) As a display specialist 
4) As an advertising manager 

b. For a manufacturer or guild 
1) As a copywriter 


2) As a promotion specialist, representing the manufacturer in 
stores 


*The title, interior designer, has been reserved to apply to those decora- 
tors who do a particularly complete and creative quality of decoration— 
to differentiate from the very general use of the name, interior decorator, 
by many workers in the field, even though they do only one or more 


branches of the execution, such as painting, wall papering or installing 
window hangings. 
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5. WRITING ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATION OR EDITING INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION ARTICLES 


a. For magazines and books 
b. For shopping services, fashion bureaus or syndicates 


@. ILLUSTRATING INTERIOR DECORATION ARTICLES 
a. For trade or home furnishings magazines and books 
b. For newspapers 
c. For syndicates 
d. For advertising, both wholesale and retail 


7. TEACHING 
a. In public and private schools, colleges, universities, art institutes 
b. In stores 
c. Through home bureaus or 4-H clubs 


A DECORATOR ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HIS PROFESSION 


For an introduction to the field, let’s listen in on this conversation 
between an interior decorator on the staff in a department store, and a 
high school student who is considering a future in this work. 


“Good afternoon, Barbara. I haven't seen you since your mother con- 
sulted me on the refurnishing plan for your living room, last fall. Has 
the family enjoyed it?”’ 


“Oh yes, Mr. Dean, and that is why I am here to talk with you, if I may. 
I shall be graduated from high school this June. For some time, I've been won- 
dering about my future. Your work on our room appealed to me so much, that 
I've wondered if I could become an interior decorator.”’ 


High School ‘‘What studies have interested you in high school?” 


Bg sith “History and languages, and I've had fair grades in math. 


I liked chemistry and I've learned to type—it's so useful.” 


“Have you had any art classes, Barbara?’’ 


“Ob yes. I've had mechanical drawing, and poster work, and design—in that 
we do such work as patterns for wall paper. But until you chose that horizontal 
pattern with soft apricot background, because our living room had too high a 
ceiling and faced north, I'd never realized that art had such practical applica- 
tions. Our room is lovely, now. I'd like to be able to do things like that.” 
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“Well, Barbara, perhaps you can. Your classes in art, in history and 
languages, yes, even your chemistry, math and typing, are a good be- 
ginning for a course in interior decoration. In fact, to enroll for a three- 
to four-year course in such a school requires a high school diploma, or 
its equivalent, for entrance.”’ 


“Three or four years more of school? Then what will I be able to do? That is 
what dad will ask.” 


Different Levels of ‘‘Before I answer that, perhaps I should explain 
Interior Decoration that decorators have different methods of working, 
for different purposes and for different types of customers. Here, in this 
watercolor sketch, is a proposed scheme for the lounge of the new City 
Club on Broad Street. This plan calls for an expenditure of about $5,000 
and the preliminary ideas must be approved by the Club board before the 
completed plan is accepted. The color scheme may be modified, the room 
arrangement changed, and the individual pieces of furniture and acces- 
sories varied before this reaches its final form. On the other hand, here 
is the record of my work in your home. Your mother was interested in 
having the furnishing faults of your living room corrected so that the 
effect would be more homelike and cheerful, but could not spend more 
than $200. So we managed that change, with new wallpaper and draperies , 
two new lamps, one new chair and one chair recovered, retaining the old 
rug, sofa, desk and other pieces. And those changes were made without 
any preliminary sketches, but instead, we tried samples of wallpaper 
and fabrics in the room, to judge their harmony with the original furni- 
ture and to see if they would give the desired effect.” 


“I'm certain I see the difference, Mr. Dean. A drawing like that must take 
time to do and wouldn't be necessary for a little job like ours. Does this depart- 
ment do many such drawings?” 


“In the interior decoration office of a department store like this, our 
big volume of business is with the individual home owner of average 
income, but we do a fair number of big homes and institutional jobs, 
each season. 


“Here is one which has been approved by our store directors; the chairs 
and curtains are in the workroom now. This is for the customers’ waiting 
room on the second floor and the present quiet season is a good time for 
us to do this remodeling. Otherwise, some of our workroom operators 
would be laid off. Here is another which we hope to do for the new 
women’s dormitory; several other firms are submitting plans, too." 
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“What a responsibility for the person who made this plan. I'd be afraid mine 
wouldn't be chosen.” 


“You may be certain, Barbara, that before a decorator is given assign- 
ments of such scope, he or she has proven his ability to design a scheme 
to suit the style of the building and its interior, its occupants and their 
needs and desires, and must be able to do this within the financial limita- 
tions. He must win the confidence and liking of his clients, working with 
them so as to gain the approval of not one, but all of the group. In order 
to achieve this, he may have to have ideas for several variations of the 
one scheme, even though this means a double amount of effort in his 
preliminary planning.” 


“This sounds terribly difficult. It seems to me it would be years before I'd 
have the necessary skill for such a job, even though I studied my hardest in school.” 


Decorating for a ‘Yes, much practical experience in addition to study, 
Middle Class Clientele is necessary to develop such ability. But for- 
tunately, Barbara, all decorating assignments are not so complicated nor 
do they involve the responsibility of such large expenditures. Interior 
decoration was a luxury profession and the services of a decorator were 
used, principally, in the homes of wealthy clients, in hotels, clubs, 
theatres, and for stage and screen settings. But today, there is growing 
appreciation among the buying public for better quality merchandise, 
and for pleasing surroundings. The attractive rooms which they see 
pictured in so many magazines and in their favorite movies each week, 
make them want similar pleasant interiors in their own homes. Customers 
are learning that even the most modest homes can have charm, and in- 
dividuality, and are seeking helpful suggestions with each home furnish- 
ing purchase. An example of a large scale coordination of home furnish- 
ings is illustrated by our model house, opened this autumn. We are one 
of the large number of retail stores who have worked closely with a 
group of manufacturers in order to provide these coordinated schemes, 
which are being shown, simultaneously, to homemakers in all parts of 
the country. Progressive retailers are offering such service to keep pace 
with customer demands. Your mother, wishing to make some major 
changes in your living room, came to our interior decorating department, 
but had she wanted solely a new lamp or new curtains, she would have 
found trained salespeople in those departments to advise her in her selec- 
tion.”’ 
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“Do you mean, that after at least three more years in school, I'd have to start 
as a salesperson? Dad will be certain to ask that, when I tell him what I want 
to do.”’ 


A Beginner's Job ‘‘Yes, Barbara, as a salesperson, if you're fortunate. 
I say fortunate because selling is the only way in which you can learn 
that all-important information, who will buy, what they will buy, 
when they will buy, and why. These vital facts are known as consumer 
reactions. Possibly before you have this opportunity at selling you may 
have to start in even a lower job, such as a stock room assistant, a work- 
room operator, a shopper, office assistant or a draftsman. This would 
be true were you to begin work with either a department store, a furnish- 
ing specialty shop or a decorating firm.”’ 


“But won't my studies train me to do more advanced work than that?’’ 


Art Courses “‘Yes, in a sense they will. Your classes will give you a 
thorough understanding of art principles. Knowledge of form, propor- 
tion, composition, consistency and color harmony are the A B C’s of this 
field. The study of the history of art is fundamental so that you may 
appreciate the underlying significance of each period development of 
interior architecture and furnishings. You will be given much drill to 
develop skill in drawing, painting and sketching, and will have assign- 
ments planned to train you in producing and interpreting working draw- 
ings. The mechanical drawing you had in high school will help you there. . 
If you are ambitious to do really creative work known as interior design- 
ing, you will need even more intensive training in architecture so that 
you cannot only read blue prints accurately but can work out your own 
solutions for remodeling and modernization problems. And for original 
work in color, a much deeper understanding is essential than just that 
of coordination which you use so much in selling.”’ 


Study of Merchandise ‘“Then there is the big study of merchandise. 
You should understand fiber differences and should know materials, not 
alone textiles, but woods, metals, papers, plasters, paints, ceramics, 
plastics—in short, the hundred and one ingredients, some old, some new, 
which enter into the furnishing of an interior. You should understand 
how to use these materials to the best advantage. You should be able 
to tell clients how they will react in certain situations and what main- 
tenance problems may occur through their use. This knowledge will 
develop from daily experience, as well as from class work, study and 
observation.”’ 
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“I can see how true that is, Mr. Dean. So many new things are being made, 
every year. You must have to study continuously. I remember how well you an- 
swered all of dad's questions, last fall, about our new plastic lamp shade. You 
knew how little it absorbed the light rays, that it was non-inflammable, and were 
able to tell mother just how to clean it. Dad says that’s the most efficient lamp 
in our home.”’ 


“That is true, Barbara, and that instance illustrates perfectly the com- 
plete information that a decorator should be able to give. He cannot say, 
‘I do not know,’ but must find out the answers before the customers can 
ask. To do superior work, he must excel, also, in a wide knowledge of 
sources of materials in order to secure those which stand out from the 
ordinary because of their unusual and excellent design. And in making 
this type of selection he reveals inherent good taste. Then too, he must 
be well-versed in the economic aspects of interior decoration. The rela- 
tionship of the cost of the furnishings to the cost of the home and to the 
client's income, the price relationship of each room in respect to its use, 
and of each item of furnishings in respect to other items, are points which 
speak for the success or failure of a scheme. And a phase of economics is 
the understanding of measuring and estimating. Classes give drill in this 
and in workroom procedure, though it never is as real as when you, your- 
self, have the opportunity for observation, or better yet, for trade ex- 
perience in an actual workroom or manufacturing plant. This gives real 
insight into the time and labor aspects which control cost and quality.” 


“Oh, now I see why a beginning job in the workroom is not to be despised.” 


Experience from ‘‘Indeed it isn’t. I was fortunate enough to work in 
First Jobs such a job, the summer of my junior year in interior decora- 
tion school. And I’ve never ceased to thank that forelady for giving me 
that chance. I went in to make myself useful, running errands, assisting 
on house calls, in taking measurements used in preparing estimates, going 
out on installation jobs of fixtures and draperies, and finally, observing, 
in odd moments, every operation in the workroom from sewing fasteners 
and weights, and tacking linings, to measuring and pressing hems. At 
first I worked for experience, but I must have fitted in, for I had a small 
weekly wage before the summer was over. But the money meant little 
compared with the respect I'd developed for a well-made drapery and 
slip cover.”’ ; 
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Practice at Home “'I've been examining the draperies your workroom made for 
our living room. Isn't it amazing how many details there are to be done? You 
know, I was looking to see tf I dared attempt to make some. I'd love to have new 
ones for my bedroom, and mother said she'd buy a pretty chintz, if I was sure I 
wouldn't spoil them.” 


“That's excellent experience, Barbara. Suppose you get this book from 
the library. See what a helpful chapter it has, giving each step in con- 
struction, with such clear diagrams.’ 


“Oh, that will be a guide. I'll study that carefully and surprise mother with 
my skill. Then she'll surely think it is worth while for me to go on to school. 
My bedroom isn’t a bit nice and I even had wild dreams of painting the furniture, 
making a dressing table, and doing it all up like a picture I cut from one of the 
magazines.” : 


“Fine! Such an experience will teach you a surprising amount. Lessons 
in color harmony and texture coordination, in measuring and estimating, 
in cutting, sewing, and installing, all are encountered in doing such a 
project. Then, too, it is helpful to try it before you decide upon an interior 
decoration course. It will give you an idea of how well you like such 
work and later will help you to see the practical value of your courses 
in school.”’ 


“I was so interested in telling you about my room plan, that I interrupted 
before you had completed the outline of the courses. You had told me about the 
study of art principles, history, drawing, merchandise information and economics. 
Are there any others?’’ 


Psychology of Selling ‘‘Yes, psychology. This will help you to analyze 
your customers and their needs. You must be able to understand their 
interests and ideals and the manner of living which they prefer. From 
this you must draw conclusions as to the size, number and type of rooms 
to accommodate them, their family and friends. Psychology may sound 
like a less important course, but the whole success of how well you apply 
all of your knowledge of interior decoration rests upon your understand- 
ing of your clients and their belief in you. Employers can give many 
instances of intelligent and well-trained students who have failed com- 
pletely because of inability to sell themselves and their merchandise. For 
success, one must be able to instill confidence in a client, if in the decorat- 
ing field, and in an employer, if in the merchandising area."’ 
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Do you save pictures of rooms which you admire? 


At home or in club work, do you prefer duties having to 
do with room care and arrangement, rather than with 
cooking or with sewing? 


Do you remember a room setting from a play or movie 
which you saw six months ago? 

Do you see new furnishing ideas which you would like 
to try in your home? 

In school or club work, have you assisted in doing stage 
sets or party decorations? 

Do you like to arrange things such as flowers, trophies, 
china and glass, or books? 

Would you give up part of your lunch hour to visit model 
rooms? 

Do you ever rearrange, in your mind, rooms which are 
displeasing to you? 

Would you go to several stores to find a color if the first 
store did not have what you had planned to buy? 
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Can you describe details of new rooms which you visit? [ ] 


If at work in a disorderly or poorly arranged room, would 
it take your mind from your task? 


Do you like more than two styles of furniture which you 
have seen recently in store displays? 


Do you make suggestions to your family or to your 
friends about furnishing ideas? 

Do you read the home furnishing section of new mag- 
azines? 


If your friend preferred a different color scheme than you, 
would you enjoy helping to plan the friend’s room? 
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The chances are that if you have voted “‘yes’’ to two-thirds or more 
of these questions, your interest in interior decoration is probably marked. 
If only half of the questions have the answer “‘yes,’’ these particular 
questions may suggest phases of this vocation for which you show the 
strongest inclination. This is not an accurate test. The questionnaire asks 
primarily about your interests in this field. Naturally, interest alone is 
not sufficient. Your native ability may limit or add to your progress. 
And, for successful work, knowledge and skill must be developed. Thus 
schooling and experience may take care of your weak points and foster 
your strong ones. 
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In considering specialized training for work in the field of interior 
decoration, it is advisable for young people to ask themselves the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Have I completed a creditable high school or preparatory school 
course which entitles me to entrance in a technical or art school 
which trains for interior decoration? 


2. Have I included subjects necessary to entrance, should I desire to 
enroll for a course in a college offering professional training in interior 
decoration? 


3. How soon must I become self-supporting—in two years? three years? 
four years or longer? 


4. How far dol wish to advance in this field? Will I be satisfied to work 
up to the position of junior or senior decorator in a department or 
furniture store? Or do I aim to become an outstanding consultant? 
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For the young person who can enroll for only two or three years of 
professional training after high school graduation, and then must become 
self-supporting, such a school course followed by a beginning job in the 
field gives an opportunity to learn on the job and to advance through 
growing proficiency. For one who is ambitious to attain a high level of 
professional excellence, a plan may be made for further schooling, when 
savings and time permit, or college extension classes and evening art 
courses may be possible, while continuing to work. There are those who 
have reached the top by such means but this program demands great 
energy, perseverance, and a keen mind. The American Institute of Deco- 
rators is a professional organization composed of men and women of just 
such a fine reputation in this field. Definite requirements in training, 
apprenticeship and experience are essential before membership is granted, 
for they believe that the profession of interior decoration should have as 
high standards as that of architecture. 


TRAINING JOBS 


What are the training jobs in this field for those with professional edu- 
cation? In a large city, where many, just out of school, are seeking be- 
ginning jobs, there may be no openings with pay, but instead, a period 
of apprenticeship may be the only means of gaining practical experience. 
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Given a brisk season of business, the fortunate beginner may secure em- 
ployment either in a decorating studio or in a department or furniture 
store. The studio, though a smaller place of business, usually provides 
an opportunity to learn about a more distinctive clientele and more ex- 
clusive merchandise, and to profit by individual criticism and suggestion 
from the decorator. In a store, the beginner works with a greater variety 
of customers which should increase his knowledge of consumer demands, 
as well as of the different price and quality levels in merchandise to satisfy 
these demands. 


In the studio, he keeps the stock in order, places together the needed 
sample lengths for individual calls, shops for samples of materials, answers 
the phone, helps with office routine and assists in drafting or in measuring 
and estimating. In the department or furniture store, he acts as stock 
room assistant, does comparison shopping to learn what merchandise 
competitive stores are offering, serves as a drapery workroom helper or 
clerk, as an office worker or receptionist in the decorating department, 
or as a salesperson or section manager in one of the home furnishing 
departments. A wide acquaintance with merchandise should result from 
his selling experience, as well as a growing ability to solve customer 
problems in consistency, color harmony and coordination. One basic 
requirement of this field is to be able to sell, and to sell well. Advanced to 
the job of section manager, he grows in poise and self-confidence, in 
directing employees under him and in taking care of customer adjust- 
ments and complaints. 


SALARY DURING TRAINING 


During this training period, the salary may vary, from no pay but ex- 
perience as an apprentice, to the average selling salary of $20.00 per week, 
with a possible $35.00, weekly, as section manager. The length of this 
period of training depends partly upon individual qualifications, such as 
industry, adaptability and intelligence, and partly upon the volume of 
business and size of staff of the studio or store. 


INTERMEDIATE JOBS 


As the young worker steps toward the intermediate jobs in this field, 
it is wise for him to consider the future course which has the strongest 
appeal for him. If the position of decorator continues to be his aim, he 
may seek advancement as an assistant or junior decorator, as a draftsman, 
as a training supervisor in the home furnishing division, or in the pro- 
motion of home furnishings through advertising or display. As an assistant 
decorator working in either a studio or a store, he takes care of appoint- 
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ments and prepares plans for consultations, matches fabrics and rugs, 
selects accessories, and relieves the decorator of details until the final 
steps in the transaction are taken. Such preliminary plans include esti- 
mating and figuring costs, as well as preparing sketches if these are 
necessary. 


If his beginning work has developed a stronger interest in merchandis- 
ing in the interior decoration field, his intermediate jobs may be those of 
assistant buyer and then buyer in a home furnishings department. As an 
assistant he watches to see that salespeople apply their training, he 
studies customer demands, he is familiar with competitor's lines, and he 
stimulates movement of slow sellers. When he advances to the position 
of buyer, he keeps a balanced line of selections and price ranges, in rela- 
tion to the store clientele; he supervises departmental display and instructs 
his sales organization. He needs to make a constant study of the mer- 
chandise and its sources, in order to make the wisest choice for his depart- 
ment. In such an important department as the furniture division it is 
said that it requires 15 years to develop an outstanding buyer. 


With such intermediate jobs comes gradual advance in salary which 
may vary from $25.00 to $40.00 per week according to the size of the 
organization and the city in which it is located. 
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Finally he advances to the terminal job of this field, the decorator of 
senior status. He now has the full responsibility of satisfying his clients, 
whether his work is done through a store, for a studio, in a private busi- 
ness of his own, or as a consultant. His salary advances from $25.00 to 
$50.00 a week, and as he grows in ability, there are increasing compen- 
sations, not always in straight salary but in commissions on his sales. 
Again, he may have a drawing account and be paid in a commission on 
business done by the studio. Or he may receive a percentage in relation 
to purchases made for his clients. An experienced interior decorator can 
earn $6,000, and the salary of outstanding consultants may total as high 
as $30,000 per year. And with the increasing compensation, comes in- 
creasing responsibilities. This profession is known for its long hours, as 
frequently clients must be seen at the close of their business day; it has 
many annoyances such as the delays because of indecision on the part of 
the customer, the errors in filling orders, the mistakes in construction 
details, and the labors of installation. It requires a sincere interest in 
people, an objective viewpoint, originality, imagination and enthusiasm, 
endurance and perseverance, and constant effort in self-improvement. 
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To one who loves beauty, part of the satisfaction in this field comes 
from working, daily, with fine materials, lovely colors, beautiful furni- 
ture and appealing accessories. The contribution which one makes in 
providing consistent and artistic surroundings gives one a sense of real 
accomplishment in respect to life of today. The opportunity to travel, to 
meet interesting people, and to see ever changing merchandise, which 
comes as one advances in this field, more than compensates for unpleasant 
aspects of the profession. 


MERCHANDISING HOME FURNISHINGS 


If the worker, advancing along the merchandising path, continues on 
to a terminal job in this area, he becomes merchandise manager of the 
home furnishings division of his store or group of stores. This type of 
position offers a real opportunity directed toward the advancement of 
better home furnishing plans for the big challenge today, and a particular 
opportunity for the future, if attention is given to a group of consumers of 
average income level. National emphasis is being given to better housing 
for the masses. It has been demonstrated that homes which are more 
efficient, more comfortable and more attractive are not, necessarily, more 
expensive. The government has concerned itself with this better housing 
movement, and the store which aims to give real service to the consumer, 
should study the typical new homes of its community, and should create 
model room plans and have in stock home furnishings which are in cor- 
rect price relationship to the cost of these homes and to the income of the 
owners. This merchandise should offer, too, the most in quality, design, 
and consistency which can be secured at this price level. The store which 
provides such service, under the guidance of an alert merchandise manager, 
will profit by the patronage of this big group of potential customers. 
Many forms of consumer education are resulting in a constantly improving 
level of taste, and if informed in a well-conceived promotional plan of 
what the store is offering, these customers will respond with enthusiasm. 
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In studying other supplementary and related jobs in the field of interior 
decoration, one is impressed by the many and varied types of work for 
those with a particular aptitude. The person with a flair for advertising 
ot display may become a promotional expert of home furnishings for 
either the retailer or the manufacturer; incidentally, display is an ex- 
cellent means of developing skill for the job of decorator because of its 
opportunity to try new and original ideas, as well as its constant drill 
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in correlation; if he has talent for coordination or for design, he may 
style a line for a manufacturer; if he prefers the retail field, he finds oppor- 
tunities there to develop a coordination program. There are literally 
hundreds of stores with no such plan, and the job of coordinating stylist 
holds a bright promise for the immediate future; if he has ability in 
writing and in analysis and organization of data relating to interior 
decoration, he may write for or edit a home furnishing publication. With 
an easy manner of meeting people and a pleasant address, he may lecture, 
demonstrate or instruct as a manufacturer’s service for consumer groups; 
or, if he has a flair for selling, many manufacturers have openings for 
well-informed salesmen. If he has an interest in one particular phase of 
home planning, he may specialize in lighting, utilities, construction 
materials, or in some other interior decoration area. If the stage or screen 
has a strong appeal and if he has the necessary understanding of effects 
that are essential in lighting, color and period for stage design, this may 
offer just the field for his originality. 
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1. The curriculum includes technical and liberal courses which are 
essential for professional work in this field. 


2. Practical experience may be gained by means of cooperative store 
work. Proficiency in training jobs opens the way to intermediate, 
basic and related jobs in the interior decoration field. 


3. Personal development results from counseled self-direction. 
4. Participation in extra-curricular activities gives experience in friendly 
relationships with others and in leadership. 


5. A plan for continued education points the way toward future objec- 
tives in the field of interior decoration. 
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Training Jobs are those commonly available for apprenticeship training. 

Intermediate Jobs represent types of positions usually taken by young 
graduates. 

Terminal and Supplementary Jobs are those toward which training 
is specifically directed. 

Related Jobs are types of work into which graduates sometimes move 
as a result of personal interests, specialized experience or additional 
training. 
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CHART SHOWING TRAINING AND PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES 
IN THE FIELD OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


| TERMINAL JOBS SUPPLEMENTARY JOBS RELATED JOBS 


Interior Decorator Merchandise manager for home furnish- | Interior Designer 
ings division : ; 

8 Interior decoration consultant 
Head of interior decoration department, 


: Lecturer, demonstrator or 
studio or firm 


instructor 
Promotional expert in home furnishings 
field 


Stylist or designer for manufacturer 


Designer of stage or movie 
sets 


Lighting or utility expert 


Coordinating stylist for the retail store eG ; 
9 Office manager in interior 


Editor, home furnishings department of decoration or home furnish- 
a publication ings division of firm 


INTERMEDIATE JOBS 


Junior interior decorator 

Buyer, home furnishings division 

Assistant buyer 

Advertising or display for home furnishings division 
Training supervisor, home furnishings division 
Selling for the home furnishings manufacturer 
Draftsman 

Forelady, workroom 

Drapery designer, cutter, estimator or installer 
Coordinator, home furnishings division 


TRAINING JOBS 


Section manager, home furnishings division 

Selling, home furnishings 

Workroom worker 

Clerical, workroom or interior decoration studio 

Receptionist, interior decoration studio, model room or homes 
Stock room assistant 

Comparison shopping 

Shopping for decorator 

Assistant draftsman 

Apprentice 
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Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1928—$2.50 


Reyburn, Samuel W.—Selling Home Furnishings Successfully, pp. 1-16, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938—$2.25 
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Committee on Education of the American Institute of Decorators 
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